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which are inaccessible by other means. Its main field in peace-
time is concerned with passenger transport, to which it brings
great advantages in speed if not in costs.
An outstanding geographical feature of air communication
is that it brings to movement over land that element of directness
which is characteristic of shipping routes. There are dangers in
flying over mountainous regions, and atmospheric disturbances
frequently cause aeroplanes to be diverted from normal courses,
either in a vertical or a horizontal direction. Otherwise, air
traffic is capable of following the shortest routes between its
landing places, the location of which determines the pattern of
airways. Yet aerodromes are not dispersed along Great Circles,
even when they serve long-distance international traffic, and
for two reasons.
As with all other forms of transport, air services developlargely
in response to demand, actual or potential, and demand for the
regular supply of this expensive means of travel is generally
restricted to routes between densely populated, highly produc-
tive regions.
Secondly, international air traffic involves flying over the
territory of States other than that in which the aircraft is owned,
unless uneconomic deviations are to be made. This gives rise
to the possibility of infringement of the sovereign rights of the
States over which the flight is made and has led to prolonged
debates on the "Freedom of the Air".
"After forty years of discussion, the nations of the world
have not yet agreed on any universal rule as to the privileges
which the aircraft of one nation should enjoy of flying over
or landing for refuelling or commercial trading purposes in
foreign territory/'1
In practice, and in legal theory, the right of all States to
control the air space, usque ad coelum, and extending to the
limits of territorial waters, is generally recognized. This makes
the State a three-dimensional entity and, as far as aircraft is
concerned, international routes can be worked only by consent
of the States over which commercial aeroplanes fly. Hence
a powerful weapon is put in the hands of States, more especially
1J. G. Cooper, "Some Historic Phases of British International Civil
Aviation Policy", International Affairs, Vol. xxm, No. 2, April 1947, p. 189.